THE   DREAD   SCOT
gie had intellectual grasp, brilliant imagination, wide
range of conversation, extraordinary versatility as an
entertainer and seldom-failing cheeriness of disposition.
Herbert Spencer, whom Carnegie worshipped almost
as a God, Lord Rosebery, Gladstone, John Morley, James
G. Blaine, John Hay, James Bryce, Matthew Arnold
and a host of others on both sides of the Atlantic gladly
accepted Carnegie's hospitality. All of which was good
for business.
During his formative years Carnegie's only extrav-
agances were books and travel- While his competitors
and most of his associates were buried in the murk of
mill and office, Carnegie darted hither and yon, un-
harassed by burdensome detail. This kept him fresh and
enabled him to take a wider view. The other steel men,
leading their forces in person, scoffed at the audacious
butterfly, Carnegie. But the parlor knight went serenely
along selling rails and steel billets on the promenade deck
and at the banquet table.
Carnegie's instinct for publicity was a seventh sense.
"When the Prince of Wales, afterward Edward VII,
visited this country in 1860, Carnegie was quick to
offer him an exciting ride in the cab of a locomotive.
Thus informally began a friendship lasting through life.
Carnegie's talent for literary expression was cultivated!
assiduously. Also, he mastered the art of public speak-
ing. His facility with the pen and upon the platform
gave him immense advantage over other masters of
capital, inarticulate for the most part. He began scrib-
bling for the press at fifteen. He wrote eight books of
travel, economics and biography. He wrote every line
himself though often employing literary assistants to
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